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LANCASTER. 


LONSDALE  AND  THE  CAVES. 


In  speaking  of  the  various  paths  by  which  the  Lake 
District  may  be  approached,  mention  is  frequently  made 
of  the  line  from  Lancaster  up  the  vale  of  Lune  through 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  Kendal.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  first  portion  of  this  route  is  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  justify  special  description ;  and  that  a  few 
pages  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Caves  and  other 
natural  curiosities,  which  may  be  conveniently  visited 
from  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  will  also  be  acceptable. 

Lancaster. — Dr.  Whittaker,  the  eminent  topogra¬ 
pher  and  antiquarian,  pronounces  Lancaster  to  be  “a 
highly  favoured  place,  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  magnificence  of  its  Castle,  and  its  rank 
as  the  Capital  of  one  of  the  most  populous  counties  in 
the  kingdom.”  The  complaisance  of  antiquarians,  led 
by  their  father,  Camden,  has  generally  induced  them  to 
consider  this  piace  as  the  Longovicus  of  the  Notitue;  but 
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Whittaker  conceives  it  to  have  been  the  Setcmtioruin 
Portus  of  Ptolemy.  “At  this  time,”  he  says,  “an  at¬ 
tentive  eye  will  scarcely  discover,  in  the  oldest  remaining 
buildings,  any  vestiges  of  architecture  prior  to  the  time 
of  Charles  II.”  —  The  Castle  well  deserves  the  inspection 
of  the  visitor,  to  whom  the  interior  is  accessible  at  all 
reasonable  hours.  The  Gateway  —  which  is  about  66 
feet  in  height,  flanked  by  two  octagonal  turrets,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  watch  towers,  and  defended  by  a  triple  rowT 
of  machiolations  —  is  appropriated  to  John  O’ Gaunt  by 
the  arms  of  himself  and  his  royal  father.  In  the  niche 
in  the  facade  of  this  tower — a  statue  of  “Time-honoured 
Lancaster”  has  lately  been  inserted.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
native  sculptor.  The  new  buildings,  including  the  two 
splendid  Courts,  were  commenced  in  1788,  and  com¬ 
pleted  at  an  expence  to  the  county  of  £40,000. 

The  Church  is  an  edifice  chiefly  erected  in  the  12th 
century.  It  is  143  feet  in  length,  58  feet  in  breadth, 
and  40  feet  in  height.  It  combines  well  with  the  Castle, 
of  which,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  almost  seems 
a  part.  The  most  valuable  relics,  the  Stalls,  have,  says 
Whittaker,  “been  probably  removed  from  some  more 
stately  building.”  The  seats  are  carved  underneath  with 
grotesque  figures  more  creditable  to  the  artistic  talent 
than  to  the  delicacy  of  the  age :  they  are  now  properly 
protected.  From  the  Church-yard,  as  well  as  from  the 
Castle  terrace,  the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  River,  the 
Bay,  and  the  Lake  Mountains,  are  obtained. 

Bridges.  —  The  Bridge  which  formerly  spanned  the 
Lune,  near  the  present  quay,  was  of  very  ancient  ori¬ 
gin.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  sojourn 
here  of  the  Romans.  Other  topographers  give  the  Danes 
the  credit  of  it.  There  our  Saxon  ancestors,  in  a  recess 
supported  by  projecting  rows  of  corbels,  sat,  it  has  b.een 
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said,  to  administer  justice.  Its  remains,  with  its  broken 
arches,  formed  a  beautiful  specimen  of  antiquity.  It  has 
now,  however,  entirely  disappeared.  The  new  Bridge, 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  its  size  in  Europe.  It  was  completed  in 
1788,  at  an  expense  of  £14,000.  This  subject  is  illus¬ 
trated  on  a  preceding  page  by  a  wood- cut,  which  will 
also  give  some  idea  of  the  position  and  appearance  of 
the  Castle  and  Church  . 

The  Town  Hall,  an  imposing  structure  in  the  Market 
Place,  was  built  in  1781-3,  at  an  expence  of  £1,300. 
Its  style  of  architecture  has  been  much  criticized,  especi¬ 
ally  in  “  The  Letters  from  the  Lakes,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Lonsdale  Magazine.  (1821.) 

The  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  building  admirably  adapted  for 
the  melancholy  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Moor,  a  mile  east  of  the  Town.  It  may  be 
viewed  by  tickets  courteously  granted  by  the  Visiting 
Justices.* 

THE  VALLEY. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Lancaster  to  Kirkby  Lons¬ 
dale  :  one  by  Halton,  on  the  western,  the  other  by  Horn¬ 
by,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  former  is 
shorter  by  two  miles;  but  being  hilly  and  uninteresting, 
the  latter  route  is  generally  preferred,  as  indeed  it  ought 
to  be  by  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  “On  approach¬ 
ing  Caton,  three  miles  from  Lancaster,”  says  Whittaker, 
“the  character  of  the  Vale  of  Lune,  as  one  of  the  first  of 
northern  vallies,  is  instantly  and  incontrovertibly  esta- 

*  A  friend  of  ours  can  tell  a  doleful  tale  of  his  discomfiture  at  a 
game  of  Draughts  with  one  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  :  his  only 
consolation  being,  that — as  he  was  told — his  antagonist  was  never 
known  to  be  worsted. 
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blished.  The  noble  windings  of  the  river,  the  fruitful 
alluvial  lands  on  its  banks,  the  woody  and  cultivated  ridge 
which  bounds  in  on  the  north-west,  the  striking  feature 
of  Hornby  Castle  in  front,  and,  above  all,  the  noble  form 
of  Ingleborough,  certainly  compose  an  assemblage  not 
united  in  any  rival  scenery  in  the  kingdom.”  Before 
reaching  Caton,  on  the  high  ground,  a  little  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  is  the  view  up  the  valley  rendered  celebrated 
by  the  Poet  Gray  :  “  Here  Ingleborough,  behind  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  lesser  mountains,  makes  the  background  of  the 
prospect:  on  either  hand  of  the  middle  distance,  rises  a 
sloping  hill;  the  left  clothed  with  thick  woods,  the  right 
with  variegated  rock  and  herbage:  between  them,  in  the 
richest  of  valleys,  the  Lune  serpentizes  for  many  a  mile, 
and  comes  forth,  ample  and  clear,  through  a  well  wooded 
and  richly  pastured  foreground .  Every  feature,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  perfect  landscape  of  the  extensive  sort,  is  here 
not  only  boldly  marked,  but  also  in  the  best  position.” 

Green,  the  faithful  delineator  of  the  picturesque  lakes 
and  mountains  among  which  he  so  long  lived,  speaking 
as  an  artist  on  this  subject,  observes  : 

“  The  vale  of  Lune,  all  the  way  from  Lancaster  to 
Hornby,  (nine  miles,)  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  has  its 
charms  between  the  latter  place  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
(eight  miles  more.)  Hornby  Castle,  though  of  various 
dates  and  architecture,  is  a  fine  object  from  many  points, 
the  valley  in  which  it  stands  abounds  in  wood,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Lune  and  Wenning;  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  latter  river,  and  higher  up  the  stream  than 
the  Castle,  are  some  exquisite  relishes  of  Claude,  which 
represented  by  that  faithful  naturalist  might  have  more 
refreshed  the  eye  than  his  grandest  efforts  in  pastry 
walls  and  jellied  fountains.” 
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To  return  to  Whittaker :  “At  Hornby,  a  fine  opening 
to  the  right,  consisting  of  the  valleys  formed  by  the 
Wenning  and  the  Greta,  discloses  new  scenes  of  beauties, 
again  terminated  by  Ingleborough,  now  seen  in  nearer 
and  more  distinct  majesty ;  after  which,  the  principal 
opening,  growing  still  more  expanded,  and  suffering  no¬ 
thing,  as  yet,  from  its  increased  elevation,  either  in  point 
of  shade  or  fertility,  approaches  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  The 
soft  and  luxuriant  beauties  of  this  place — terminated  by 
the  Howgill  Fells,  a  group  of  mountains  of  striking 
form,  though  inferior  to  Ingleborough — are  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed:  and  he  who  would  wish  for  a  happier 
combination  of  river,  meadow,  and  indigenous  wood  of 
the  richest  growth,  than  that  which  appears  beneath  the 
celebrated  Terrace  of  this  place,*  might  have  cause  to 
lament  that  his  taste  was  too  fastidious  to  admit  of  any 
gratification  from  landscape. 

“As  we  advance  northward,  the  vale  gradually  under¬ 
goes  some  diminution  of  its  charms,  though  none  of  its 
fertility,  till  it  is  met  by  the  Rothay  from  the  east.  It 
then  assumes,  more  and  more,  the  character  of  a  high 
mountain  glen,  gradually  ascending  and  contracting, 
while  it  grows  diminutive  in  its  features,  as  well  as  cold 
and  barren  in  proportion,  till,  after  a  rapid  turn  towards 
the  east,  the  glen  and  brook  of  Lune  terminate  on  the 
verge  of  Ravenstonedale,  in  Westmorland.” 

Claughton — “the  Town  of  Claugh” — possesses  an 
ancient  Manor  House,  built  about  the  latter  end  of  James, 
or  the  beginning  of  Charles  I.,  a  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  age.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  with  two 
embattled  towers,  containing  numerous  transome  lights. 


*  The  bank  of  the  Lune,  leading  from  the  Church-yard  towards 
Underley. 
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Hornby — “  unquestionably  the  Manse  of  Home,  a 
Saxon  name,” — is  a  neat  little  town  watered  by  the 
river  Wenning,  and  situated  near  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Lune.  The  site  of  the  Castle  was  anciently 
occupied  by  the  Romans.  The  first  structure,  of  which 
there  are  no  remains,  is  attributed  by  Camden  to  Nicho¬ 
las  de  Montbegon,  who  flourished  about  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  or  the  1st  of  Henry  I.  The  Great  Tower  was  built 
by  Edward,  the  first  Lord  Mounteagle,  whose  name  and 
motto  may  be  seen  upon  it.  The  Eagle  Tower,  which 
surmounts  it,  was  erected  by  Lord  Wemyss,  in  1743; 
and  the  late  Front  by  the  Chartres  family.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  it  has  been  newly  fronted,  and  otherwise 
much  improved.  Independently  of  other  associations 
connected  with  this  place,  it  will  be  long  remembered 
as  the  subject  of  “  The  Great  Will  Cause,”  which,  com¬ 
menced  in  1826,  “  dragged  its  slow  length  along”  for 
many  a  year,  wearying  out  the  patience  of  all :  a  striking 
instance  of  “  the  law’s  delay.” 

The  Church  was  begun  by  Edward,  Lord  Mounteagle, 
in  consequence,  as  tradition  reports,  of  a  vow  made  on 
Flodden  Field.  The  octagon  tower  alone,  which  re¬ 
tains  his  arms,  encircled  with  the  Garter,  was  finished  by 
himself.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

0.  i&tanleg :  miles  :  bom* :  fHotmteagle :  me :  fieri :  fecit. 

The  choir  was  completed  by  his  executors  in  an  inferior 
manner.  In  the  Churchyard  remains  the  tall  base  of  a  very 
singular  and  ancient  cross,  a  ponderous  block  of  freestone. 

To  the  west  of  the  Church  is  a  small  Catholic  Chapel, 
the  officiating  priest  of  which  is  Dr.  Lingard,  the  cele¬ 
brated  historian,  who  lives,  as  he  has  lived  respected 
for  nearly  forty  years,  in  the  residence  adjoining. 
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Ancient  Mounds. — The  observant  traveller  through 
Lunesdale  cannot  but  be  struck  with  several  artificial 
mounds,  which  greet  his  eye.  About  half  a  mile 
from  Hornby,  on  the  road  to  Gressingham,  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  ancient  works.  According  to  Dr. 
Whittaker,  “this  is  a  magnificent  Saxon  fortification, 
intended,  to  guard  the  pass  of  the  Lune,  as  it  commands 
the  river  upwards  and  downwards.  Its  form  is  a  regular 
ellipsis,  at  the  north  end  of  which  the  axis  major  is  a 
circular  mount,  separated  from  the  area  below  by  an  in¬ 
terior  second  fosse.  The  whole  area  is  2a.  9p.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  bold  a  conjecture  to  suppose  that  it  was 
the  Castle  of  Horne,  the  first  founder.”  It  has  been 
assumed  by  other  writers,  that  these  elevations  consti¬ 
tute  the  Agraria  of  the  Homans.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  majority  of  them  are  situated  near  our  old  parish 
churches  :  for  instance,  at  Halton,  Melling,  Arkholme, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  Sedbergh.*  For  whatever  purpose 
they  were  originally  designed,  whether  as  places  of  de¬ 
fence,  or  “moot-hills”  where  justice  was  dispensed;  in 
latter  days  they  appear  to  have  been  put  to  more  ignoble 
uses.  “  I  find,”  says  Whittaker,  “  ‘  The  Gallow  Hill  of 
Melling’  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Hornby  Castle.” 
And  the  small  one,  on  the  glebe  immediately  behind  the 
Vicarage  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  appears  to  have  been  used 
for  a  less  useful  purpose,  being  known  to  this  day  by 
the  soubriquet  of  “Cock-pit  Hill.” 

Melling. — Proceeding  up  the  valley,  two  miles  from 

*  At  Kendal  is  a  mound  of  a  similar  description,  called  Castle- 
Law-Hill,  modernized  in  common  parlance  into  Cassy-Co-Hiil. 
It  has  been  said — but  without  any  apparent  grounds — that  it  was 
thrown  up  by  Oliver  Cromwell  from  whence — a  distance  of  some 
half-a-mile — to  batter  down  the  old  Castle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  which  he  would  scarcely  have  deemed  necessary,  as  even  in 
his  days  it  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
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Hornby,  we  pass  through  Melling.  The  Church  is  a 
spacious  building  of  late  Gothic,  but  with  a  rich  Norman 
doorway.  The  handsome  black  marble  font  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  W.  Gillison  Bell,  Esq.,  whose  residence,  the 
Hall,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  north,  commands  an 
extensive  and  diversified  view  upwards  of  the  expanded 
vale. 


THURLAND  CASTLE. 


Crossing  the  Greta,  we  approach  Thurland  Castle, 
in  a  spacious  park.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henrv 
IV.  and  left  in  ruins  by  the  ravages  of  the  wars  of 
Charles  I.  It  was  however,  about  30  years  ago,  judi¬ 
ciously  restored  ;  in  the  process  of  which  the  demolition 
of  the  hoary  gateway  is  to  be  lamented.  It  contains  many 
fine  paintings  by  the  ancient  masters.  Brian  Tunstall, 
“  the  stainless,”  “  that  bold  squire,”  who  fell  on  Flodden 
Field,  held  Thurland  Castle  and  the  lordship  ;  and  is 
said  to  lie  buried  in  Tunstall  Church ;  but  Whittaker 
doubts  the  latter  fact,  and  assigns  the  recumbent  statue 
which  now  lies  near  the  altar  rails,  and  which  tradition 
points  out  as  his  effigy,  “with  (he  says)  little  diffidence” 
to  Sir  Thomas  Tunstall,  the  founder  of  the  Castle. 

The  Moat  remains  unto  this  day — not,  indeed,  as  a 
defence  against  external  foes — but  as  a  habitat  for  the 
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White  Water  Lily,  Nymphcea  alba,  the  Yellow  Water 
Lily,  Nuphar  lutea,  and  other  aquatic  plants. 

On  the  right,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
Tunstall,  stands  the  Church,  a  plain  fabric  of  middle 
Gothic.  The  interior  has  lately  been  restored,  and — with 
a  painting,  over  the  Communion  Table,  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  an  ancient  Master,  and  the  stained 
glass  in  the  windows — is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
subjects  in  the  east  window  are,  Christ  delivering  the 
Keys  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  in  the 
west,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (to  whom  the  Church  is  dedicated.) 

A  mile  onward  is  Overborough,  or  Burrow  :  its 
cottages  overgrown  with  roses  and  woodbines  ;  and 
the  small  garden  plots  in  front,  blooming  with  fragrant 
flowers,  and  verdant  with  laurels  and  rhododendrons. 

Roman  Station.  —  Immediately  on  passing  Leek 
Beck,  we  arrive  on  “  classic  ground,” — the  site  of  the 
Bremetonaca  of  Antonine.  Burrow  Hall,  a  respectable 
mansion  of  the  last  century,  is  erected  upon  the  Prse- 
torium,  but  at  this  day  no  remains  exist  to  tell  “  where 
once  the  City  stood.” 
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KIRKBY  LONSDALE  BRIDGE.— NORTH  VIEW. 


A  drive  of  two  miles  brings  us  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
Bridge.  The  date  of  this  noble  structure  is  lost  in 
obscurity.  Its  erection  has  been  attributed  to  super¬ 
natural  agency.  By  a  native  poet,  writing  in  Bentley’s 
Miscellany,  the  honour  is  assigned  to  the  famed  Ma¬ 
gician,  Michael  Scott.  We  shall  be  contented  with  a 
humbler  version  of  its  origin,  extracted  from  the  Lons¬ 
dale  Magazine  : 


Still  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  good, 

Has  Lonsdale  Bridge  unshaken  stood, 
And  scorned  the  swollen  raging  flood, 

For  many  ages; 

Though  antiquarians,  who  have  tried 
Some  date  to  find,  in  vain  have  pried 
In  ancient  pages. 

Then  hear  what  old  tradition  says  :  — 
Close  by  the  Lune  in  former  days 
Lived  an  old  maid,  queer  all  her  ways, 

In  Yorkshire  bred  ; 

Though  now  forgot  what  she  was  named, 
For  cheating  she  was  always  famed, 

’Tis  truly  said. 
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She  had  a  cow,  a  pony  too, 

When  o’er  the  Lane,  upon  the  brow, 

Had  passed  one  night  these  fav’rites  two  ; 

’Twas  dark  and  rainy ; 

Her  cow  was  o’er,  she  knew  her  bellow, 
Her  pony  too,  poor  little  fellow. 

She  heard  him  whinny. 

Alack,  alack  a- day  !  she  cries, 

As  overflowed  her  streaming  eyes, 

When  lo  !  with  her  to  sympathize, 

Old  Nick  appears  ; 

“  Pray  now,  good  woman,  don’t  despair, 
But  lay  aside  all  anxious  care. 

And  wipe  your  tears. 

“  To  raise  a  bridge  I  will  agree, 

That  in  the  morning  you  shall  see, 

But  mine  for  aye  the  first  must  be 
That  passes  over ; 

So  by  these  means  you’ll  soon  be  able 
To  bring  the  pony  to  his  stable, 

The  cow  her  clover.” 

In  vain  were  sighs  and  wailings  vented, 
So  she  at  last  appeared  contented. 

It  was  a  bargain,  she  consented, — 

For  she  was  Yorkshire;— 

Now  home  she  goes  in  mighty  glee, 

Old  Satan  too,  well  pleased  he, 

Went  to  his  work,  sir. 

When  Ilus’  son  surrounded  Troy, 

With  walls  that  nothing  might  destroy. 
Two  gods  some  time  he  did  employ, 

But  never  paid  ’em  ; 

Here  Satan,  certain  of  his  prize, 

With  building  made  a  terrible  noise, 

So  fast  he  laid  on. 

In  short,  the  morning  streaks  appear, 

The  Bridge  is  built,  and  Satan  there. 
When  this  old  lady  now  drew  near, 

Her  lap-dog  with  her  ; 

“  Behold  the  Bridge,”  the  tempter  cries, 

“  Your  cattle  too  before  your  eyes, 

So  hie  you  thither.” 
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But  mark  !  she  -well  the  bargain  knew  ; 

A  bun  then  from  her  pocket  drew, 

And  shewed  it  first  to  little  Cue, 

Then  over  threw  it ; 

Now  flew  the  bun,  now  ran  the  dog, 

For  eager  was  the  mangy  rogue, 

Nor  stood  to  view  it. 

“  Now,  crafty  sir,  the  bargain  was, 

That  you  should  have  what  first  did  pass 
Across  the  Bridge — so  now,  alas  ! 

The  dog ’s  your  right;” 

The  cheater  cheated,  struck  with  shame. 

Squinted  and  grinned,  then  in  a  flame 
He  vanished  quite. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Bridge  was 
built  previous  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  ;  as  it  appears 
that  in  the  third  year  of  that  reign,  there  was  a  grant 
of  pontage  for  its  repair.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and 
has  three  ribbed  arches,  the  two  larger  of  the  span  of 
55  feet  each,  and  the  smallest  of  28  feet.  The  road¬ 
way  is  180  feet  in  length,  but  so  narrow  that  “two 
wheelbarrows  tremble  when  they  meet.”  In  heavy- 
floods,  the  river  rises  a  height  of  15  feet  or  more.  In 
ordinary  seasons  the  battlements  are  about  52  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  views  of  the  river 
from  the  centre  are  singularly  beautiful ;  it  here  flows 
through  a  rocky  channel,  narrow,  but  of  profound  depth ; 
and  the  banks  on  either  side  are  adorned  with  fine  trees. 
In  the  spring  of  1841,  a  drover  committed  suicide  by 
precipitating  himself  over  the  parapet  on  the  north 
side  into  the  water. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  contains  about  1300  inhabit¬ 
ants.*  It  was  formerly,  as  its  name  implies,  the  Kirk 
or  Church  Town  of  Lunesdale.  It  possesses  a  too 


*  By  the  census  of  1841,  1260. 
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spacious  market-place,  the  eastern  end  of  which  is  orna¬ 
mented  by  the  Savings’  Bank,  an  edifice  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  just  finished,  from  the  designs  of 
a  Westmorland  architect — Mr.  Thompson.  The  only 
ancient  building  of  importance  is  the  Church.  The 


architectural  effect  of  this  venerable  edifice  was  about 
40  years  ago  seriously  injured.  Being  at  that  time  in 
need  of  repairs,  its  leaden  roofs,  battlements,  pinnacles, 
and  clerestory  were  removed  to  give  place  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  sweeping  roof  of  blue  slate.  In  the  interior  the 
same  rage  for  improvement  pulled  down  stalls,  and 
covered,  with  a  thick  coat  of  plaster,  column  and  capital 
of  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate  workmanship.  Since 
those  days,  however,  a  better  taste  has  prevailed ;  and, 
of  late,  restorations  have  been  made,  again  bringing  to 
light  columns,  capitals,  and  arches ;  some  of  which  will 
be  found  pourtrayed  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

The  exquisite  lancet  window  above  the  Communion 
table  is  a  pure  specimen  of  Early  English.  “It  consists 
of  three  tall  single  lights,  in  the  best  style  belonging  to 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  slender  detached  columns  bound  by 
graceful  and  well-cut  bands  of  stone.”  The  capitals 
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of  these  columns  or  shafts  are  sculptured  with  curious 
ornamental  designs,  which  are,  however,  far  too  minute 
to  be  introduced  into  this  illustration. 

The  South  Door,  which  presents  an  example  in  fine 
relief  of  the  zigzag  or  chevron  moulding,  is  partly  con¬ 
cealed  bv  the  Porch,  of  which  we  read  on  a  half- illegible 
tablet  now  preserved  in  the  estry — 

{Tfjis  porri)  bn  3  bahtes  first  builbcb  toas, 

of  fjcfgfjolmc  T)alt  tljcu  toeare ; 

anti  after  soulb  to  (Cljrtstopjjer  tooob, 

bn  inillgam  batrtes  tijerof  latt  Ijenrc : 

anb  is  repanreb  as  non  see, 

anb  sett  in  orber  goob, 

bn  tijc  true  oinner  noine  thereof, 

tlje  foresafbe  Cljristopljcr  tnoob : 
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Of  this  “Christopher  wood”  we  can  learn  nothing;  but  the 
“  true  ownership”  has  passed  into  other  hands,  and  this 
porch  is  used,  as  it  has  long  been,  as  the  vault  of  an  ancient 
Westmorland  family  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 


SOUTHERN  ENTRANCE. 


The  Piscina  (of  which  an  illustration  is  given  in  a 
subsequent  page) — in  the  niche  of  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  south  side  of  the  choir — was  till  lately  occupied  by 
A  -  BOX  -  FOR  -  THE  -  POORE 
— now  placed  near  the  Font.  Seldom  it  is  that  this 
Box  is  put  to  its  proper  purpose  :  but  Canning — then 
the  Premier — looking  through  the  Church,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  for  the  last  time  towards  Storrs  Hall,  was  ob¬ 
served  to  drop  into  it  an  offering,  which  proved  to  be  a 
guinea. 
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The  western  doorway  is  a  rich  Norman  arch,  adorned 
with  basso-relievos  of  grotesque  animals,  &c. 


Let  us  now  introduce  sketches  of  some  of  the  singular 
Capitals  at  the  western  or  Norman  end  of  the  nave, 
and  shall  then  quit  this  subject — to  which,  from  the 
influence  of  local  associations  and  old  reminiscences,  we 
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may  have  clung  too  long — but  which  is  assuredly  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  archaeologists,  and  those  who 
look  back  to  by- gone  times,  or  delight  in  the  study  of 
the  Church  architecture  of  our  ancestors. 


THE  PONT. 


c  2 
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Of  late,  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  curious 
figures  which  many  of  such  Capitals  display,  are  not 
mere  freaks  of  the  chisel,  but  are  allegorical  of  grave  and 


good  truths.  Here  may  be  seen,  what  has  been  conjec¬ 
tured  to  symbolize  the  Lamb  bearing  the  Book  of  Life, 
and  driving  brute  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  before  Him. 
This  is  another  face  of  the  same  Column  : 
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After  leaving  the  church,  proceed  through  the  stile  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  church-yard,  and  survey 
the  scene  which,  as  has  been  said  before,  excites  the 
admiration  of  all.  Pursuing  the  path  along  the  Brow, 


* 


and  through  a  fine  park,  you  shortly  come  in  sight  of 
Underley,  erected  about  25  years  ago  by  the  late  A. 
Nowell,  Esq.,  but  now  the  property  and  residence  of 
Alderman  Thompson,  M.  P.  for  this  his  native  County. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  its  architecture  is  of  the  modern 
Elizabethan  style. 


PISCINA  IN  KIRKBY  LONSDALE  CHURCH. 
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From  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  the  Tourist  to  the  Lakes  may 
proceed  direct  to  Kendal,  but,  if  his  time  permit,  a  drive 
up  the  valley  will  be  found  replete  with  interest. 


A  mile  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Lune,  is  Casterton,  the  pride  of  Lonsdale.  Two  or 
three  hours  spent  amongst  its  woods,  hermitages,  gar¬ 
dens,  cascades,  and  fountains,  will  yield  an  ample  store 
of  enjoyment ;  and  a  visit  to  its  admirable  scholastic 
institutions,  established  by  The  Rev.  W.  Cams  Wilson, 
will  afford  to  the  philanthropist  a  gratification  of  no 
ordinary  kind. 

Four  miles  further,  on  the  left,  is  Grimeshill,  the 
residence  of  Wm.  Moore,  Esq.,  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  Westmorland  family  ;  and  half  a  mile  further, 
on  the  right,  is  Middleton  Hall,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
our  ancient  manor  houses. 

Cross  the  Rothay,  and  proceed  up  the  valley,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  to  the  Black  Horse  in  Killington,  or 
more  commonly  “  Scotch  Jean’s.”  From  the  hill  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  house,  there  is  a  very  splendid 
view  of  the  vales  of  Lune,  Rothay,  and  Garsdale. 

Onwards,  about  six  miles  further  we  come  to  Low 
Borrow  Bridge.  It  is  situated  in  the  northern  pass  of 
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the  valley,  at  its  junction  with  Little  Borrowdale.  There 
is  a  good  inn  here,  where  parties  may  form  head  quarters, 
while  visiting  the  vicinity.  Behind  the  house  is  a  Ro¬ 
man  Station,  now  called  Castle  Field,  consisting  of  a 
square  inclosure,  360  feet  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth. 
On  the  sides  facing  the  east,  north,  and  west,  are  the 
remains  of  the  walls ;  and  on  the  latter  side,  the  traces 
of  two  fosses.  Where  the  east  gate  stood,  is  a  stone, 
which  was  dug  out  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  evidently 
one  of  the  original  sockets,  the  groove  for  the  hinge 
remaining  as  perfect  as  if  freshly  cut.  Sherds  of  Roman 
pottery  have  been  found  ;  and  a  silver  coin  of  the  reign 
of  Aurelian.  From  the  style  of  the  cutting  or  quarter¬ 
ing  of  the  facing  stones,  (many  of  which  have  been  used 
in  building  the  outhouses,  in  order  to  preserve  them,) 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  station  is  coeval  with  Over¬ 
borough,  and  is  the  site  of  the  long  lost  and  much  dis¬ 
puted  Alone.  The  very  name  seems  to  warrant  this 
opinion;  for  it  is  the  first  station  on  the  Lune  (or  Lone); 
and  what  so  natural  as  to  give  it  the  title  from  the  river 
which  watered  its  walls  ?  The  remains  of  several  build¬ 
ings  have  been  discovered  between  the  eastern  wall  and 
the  river. 

From  Borrow  Bridge,  The  Black  Force  and  Cautley 
Spout  may  be  conveniently  visited  ;  but  only  by  pedes¬ 
trians. 

The  Black  Force  is  a  place  frequented  by  few  but 
the  shepherds,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a 
guide.  It  is  a  most  terrific  scene  when  visited  in  an 
evening.  An  enormous  hollow  in  the  mountain,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  an  immense  depth, 
yawns  before  you.  You  enter,  and  find  a  chasm,  whose 
black  walls  seem  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill ;  at  the 
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upper  end  of  which  is  a  cascade,  whose  stream  is  lost  in 
spray  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  which  is  strewed 
with  enormous  fragments  of  rock.  Cross  the  eastern 
side  of  the  ravine,  and,  still  keeping  the  water  side,  pro¬ 
ceed  for  another  quarter  of  a  mile,  wThen  you  can  ascend 
the  mountain,  which  was  before  impracticable.  When 
you  arrive  at  the  summit,  look  at  the  views  around  you, 
which  are  well  worth  all  the  labour  you  have  undergone. 
From  the  top  of  this  mountain  (Fell  Heud)  it  is  an  easy 
journey  to 

Cautley  Spout. — This  place,  though  not  properly 
belonging  to  Lonsdale,  is  too  important  a  feature  of  the 
Howgill  Fells  to  be  omitted.  It  consists  of  three  cas¬ 
cades  ;  the  highest  of  which  takes  a  clear  leap  of  400 
feet  and  upwards.  The  whole  height  of  the  cascade, 
from  the  spout  to  the  foot  of  the  lower  fall,  has  been 
measured  as  860  feet.  The  south  side  of  the  fall  is 
crowned  by  tremendous  precipices  and  shelves  of  loose 
stones,  called  “  Cautley  Screes.”  The  north  side  is  par¬ 
ticularly  abrupt,  and  requires  a  firm  foot,  and  a  good 
head,  to  get  either  up  or  down. 

The  tourist  is  now  supposed  to  have  returned  from  his 
trip  up  the  valley,  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale  ;  before  he  leaves 
it  for  the  Caves,  let  him  take  a  view  of  the  Bridge,  from 
the  banks  of  the  river. 
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THE  CAVES. 

All  the  caves  may  be  visited  in  progression  from  Kirkby 
Lonsdale.  To  see  Yordas,  it  is  necessary  to  send  word 
to  the  Guide,  who  keeps  the  key  of  the  cavern,  which  is 
locked  up  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  petrifactions. 
Mr.  Whittingdale,  of  Gale  Green,  Masongill,  performs 
the  office  of  cicerone  to  Yordas. 

Let  us  begin  with  Easgill,  and  end  with  Gordale. 


Easgill  is  a  tremendous  rocky  ravine  betwixt  Leek 
and  Casterton  Fells,  abounding  in  natural  curiosities.  It 
is  three  miles  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  two  routes  : — one,  direct,  over  Low  Cas¬ 
terton  Fell  End  j  the  other  by  Cowen  Bridge,  Leek,  and 
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Leek  Fell :  the  latter,  however,  is  the  best  carriage  route. 
Easgill  is  dry  in  the  summer  months  ;  unless  during  a 
thunder  shower,  or  continued  rains.  In  the  winter 
season,  when  the  snow  is  melting,  or  the  clouds  pour 
down  their  waters,  it  is  a  mountain  torrent  of  the  most 
rapid  and  tumultuous  nature,  forming  a  succession  of 
whirlpools,  waterfalls,  and  eddies,  unsurpassed  in  Britain. 

There  is  a  cavern  called  the  Witch  Holes,  about  300 
yards  from  the  entrance  to  the  gill.  It  is  easy  of  access, 
and  continues  for  a  long  wray  into  the  mountain ;  but, 
after  proceeding  about  80  yards,  we  are  stopped  by  a 
pool  of  water.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  there  is  a 
singular  thin  plate  of  limestone,  called  “the  Witches’ 
staircase;”  on  climbing  which,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
small  apartment,  all  glittering  with  innumerable  crystals. 
The  path  from  the  cave  to  Easgill  Kirk  is  dangerous  and 
difficult.  Pass  the  “  Dangerous  Gate,”  on  the  left  side 
of  the  gill,  over  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  face  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  and  3'OU  are  at  once  in 

Easgill  Kirk. — You  are  now  standing  upon  the 
primitive  pavement  of  a  river’s  bed,  forming  an  area  of 
at  least  200  yards  in  circumference,  inclosed  on  all  sides 
but  one  by  gigantic  perpendicular  cliffs,  rising  from  one 
to  two  hundred  feet,  and  ornamented  at  the  top,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  sides,  by  trees,  shrubs,  and  creeping 
plants.  In  time  of  floods,  there  is  a  beautiful  fall  of 
water  in  the  north-east  corner,  of  about  30  feet ;  and 
another  in  the  “  Choir,”  a  little  to  the  right.  The  Choir 
is  entered  by  a  fine  arch,  8  feet  high,  and  14  feet  broad. 
The  interior  is  a  small  lofty  apartment;  and  just  over 
the  entrance,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  grotesque  petri¬ 
faction  suspended  from  the  roof,  called  “  The  Priest  of 
Easgill.” 
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Climb  the  hill  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Kirk,  and 
take  a  narrow  path  which  winds  along  the  summit,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view  into  the  interior.  Descend 
again  into  the  bed  of  the  river  above,  and  you  have,  on 
either  side,  particularly  on  the  south,  a  range  of  high 
cliffs,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  fort  in  ruins. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  ravine,  you  come  in 
sight  of 

The  Force. — It  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
Kirk,  and  of  a  different  character.  On  standing  at  the 
entrance,  it  reminded  us  of  nothing  so  strongly  as  the 
stage  of  a  theatre  prepared  for  a  Brigand  scene.  Thin 
pieces  of  rock  project  from  the  sides,  nearly  into  the 
middle  of  the  area,  and  a  large  oblong  loophole,  of 
singular  construction,  admits  the  water  at  the  furthest 
or  eastern  extremity.  The  rocks  rise  to  a  considerable 
height  on  each  side,  and  are,  as  usual,  fringed  with  trees, 
which  almost  overshadow  it. 

These  fells  abound  with  chasms  of  profound  depth, 
and  several  small  caves,  which  are  difficult  of  access. 
The  most  remarkable  are  Bull-pot,  Gavel- pot,  and 
Rumbling  Hole. 

The  Cave  of  Yordas — said,  in  romantic  annals,  to 
have  been  the  stronghold  of  a  giant  of  that  name.  The 
nearest  route  from  Easgill  to  Yordas,  is  to  proceed  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  the  top  of  Gregareth,  the 
lofty  mountain  to  the  right  of  the  Force.  On  arriving 
at  the  summit,  descend  again  in  the  same  line,  taking 
care  to  look  out  for  a  small  plantation  on  your  side  of 
the  road  through  Kingsdale,  which  is  in  sight.  This 
plantation  clothes  the  rocky  banks  of  a  small  ravine, 
down  which  flows  a  stream  of  water,  in  a  succession  of 
small  cascades,  until  it  suddenly  rushes  out  of  sight, 
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being  swallowed  by  a  large  fissure  in  the  rock.  At  the 
foot  of  the  ravine,  is  the  entrance  into  Yordas  Cave, 
forming  a  regular  arch  about  7  feet  high,  and  8  feet 
wide.  On  gaining  admittance,  the  guide  fixes  an  ample 
number  of  candles  upon  two  cross  pieces  of  wood  at  the 
end  of  a  long  pole  ;  the  visitor,  also,  takes  one  in  each 
hand.  You  then  proceed  under  a  low  rock,  which  hangs 
to  within  5  feet  of  the  floor.  After  proceeding  a  few 


ENTRANCE  TO  YORDAS. 


yards,  the  cave  seems  interminable,  as  the  eye  is  not 
quite  accustomed  to  the  gloom ;  and  the  rushing  of  a 
large  body  of  water,  reverberating  through  the  hollow 
space,  causes  a  feeling  of  awe.  A  brook  runs  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  cave,  which  has  been  called  the 
“  River  Styx.”  You  are  now  in  a  magnificent  hall,  180 
feet  long,  48  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  35  to  70  feet 
high  ;  the  sides  being  covered  with  curious  petrifactions. 
On  the  east,  they  are  numerous,  and  give  one  the  idea 
of  escutcheons,  armour,  and  trophies,  hung  against  the 
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wall  of  some  baron’s  hall.  These  are  called  “  The  Brown 
Bear,”  “The  Coat  of  Mail,” 

“  The  Gauntlet,”  “  The 
Ram’s  Head,”  and  “  The 
Organ  — and  the  likeness 
to  these  different  objects  is 
very  striking.  The  next 
place  is  the  “Bishop’s 
Throne,”  in  the  north-east 
corner.  The  petrifactions, 
although  of  a  dusky  hue, 
are  remarkably  fine,  con¬ 
sisting  of  wreathed  pillars, 
supporting  a  canopy.  A 
little  to  the  left,  through  a  narrow  passage,  you  arrive 
at  the  “  Chapter  House.”  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  cavern  ;  being  a  circular  apartment,  the 
dome  of  which  is  supported  by  slender  twisted  columns; 
the  most  delicate  stalactites  hang  pendent  from  the  sides; 
and  at  the  north  end,  a  fine  cascade  falls  down  a  smooth 
rock,  from  an  elevation  of  at  least  50  feet. 


YORDAS— LOOKING  BACK. 


From  Yordas  the  tourist  may  visit  Gingling  Cave, 
Rowton  Hole,  the  Keld  Head,  Ravenwray,  and  Thorn- 
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ton  Force ;  and  so  on  to  Ingleton,  where  there  are  good 
inns.  But  if  he  wishes  to  proceed  immediately  to  Wea- 
thercote  Cove  in  Chapel-le-dale,  he  must  cross  Kingsdale 
above  Bredagarth,  and  ascend  the  mountain  by  a  rough 
road,  or  track,  keeping  on  the  south-west  side  of  a  quag¬ 
mire  near  a  heap  of  stones,  apparently  a  cairn,  on  the 
base  of  Whernside ;  and  then  turning  round  the  west 
corner  of  the  mountain,  he  will  find  himself  near  two  or 
three  lanes,  any  of  which  will  lead  him  to  the  chapel  in 
the  valley  between  Whernside  and  Ingleborough.  But 
this  route  is  practicable  only  for  pedestrians :  carriages 
must  go  by  Thornton  Church  Stile,  and  turn  there  to  the 
left  to  Yordas,  returning  by  the  same  road,  and  thence 
to  Ingleton,  whence  to  Weathercote  it  is  four  miles. 

Situate  in  a  romantic  glen,  about  a  mile  from  Thorn¬ 
ton  Church  Stile,  is  Thornton  Force,  a  remarkably 
fine  waterfall.  The  river  here  falls,  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  at  one  leap,  about  30  yards,  through  an  open¬ 
ing  between  two  rocks.  We  stand  at  the  top,  surveying 
the  scene,  which  is  extremely  wild  and  picturesque.  The 
rocks  are  fringed  with  trees,  which  impart  a  certain  air 
of  gloom  and  veneration  around  the  spot ;  and  the  spray 
arising  from  the  deep  basin  beneath,  resembles  mist,  or 
•  wreaths  of  smoke  from  a  furness,  and  sprinkles  the 
ground  for  many  yards  around  the  fall.  From  below,  a 
picture  is  exhibited  which  leaves  little  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  supply.  The  white  sheet  of  flowing  water — the 
black  receptacle  beneath — the  tree- clad  rocks — and  the 
wild  mountain  scenery  around,  form  a  landscape  as  com¬ 
plete  as  the  most  fastidious  artiste  could  desire. 

About  200  yards  above  the  Force,  is  the  rugged  pass 
of  Ravenwray.  Its  wild  and  lofty  scenery  may  be 
better  understood  after  perusing  the  following  sonnet : 
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Dark  frowns  the  cliff  upon  the  mountain  stream, 

That  ’gainst  its  time-worn  fragments  breaks  below, 

And  all  in  unison  its  waters  flow 
With  the  wild  scene  around.  The  wailing  scream 
Of  the  lone  raven,  from  the  stunted  yew 
Heard  ominous— alone  its  solitude 
Disturbs ;  and  on  the  awe-struck  soul  intrude 
Thoughts  that  its  inmost  energies  subdue 
To  their  strong  workings.  On  the  rocky  steep 
Dimly  the  grey-haired  Son  of  Song  appears; 

While  o’er  the  harp  his  airy  fingers  sweep ; 

And  at  his  bidding,  forms  of  other  years 
Start  into  being — mighty  men  of  yore — 

Like  the  wild  dream  that  fashioned  them - no  more  ! 

13- 

This  may  seem  sufficiently  poetical, — but  a  writer  in 
sober  prose  says,  thereanent : 

“  Surely  this  is  the  haunt  of  the  untamed  genius  of 
wild  poetry — here,  surely,  she  hatches  and  broods  over 
her  infant  ideas — here  perfectly  acquaints  them  with 
these  complicated  features,  ere  she  attempts  to  teach 
them  how  to  soar : — I  stood  picturing  to  myself  these 
ideal  beings  sporting  themselves  upon  the  terrific  cliffs, 
or  dancing  in  airy  rings  upon  the  untouched  summits  of 
the  thousand  multiformed  sprays — some  taking  incre¬ 
dible  leaps  from  the  apex  of  one  cliff  to  that  of  another — 
and  others,  as  wanting  gravity,  creeping  with  their  feet 
heavenward,  and  laughing  and  grinning  their  derision  at 
my  gravity  and  earthly  attraction.” 

The  cliff  on  the  west  side  is  a  rocky  promontory  about 
40  yards  high,  spotted  with  ivy  and  evergreen  shrubs ; 
whilst  the  Doe  runs  beneath  over  fragments  of  rocks, 
forming  very  romantic  cascades. 

Weathercote  Cave. — This  surprising  natural  cu¬ 
riosity  is  of  a  lozenge  form ;  and  its  whole  length,  from 
north  to  south,  is  about  60  yards.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  rugged  arch  of  limestone.  The  entrance  is 
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by  a  door  in  the  south-east  side,  and  you  proceed  down  a 

flight  of  rude  steps,  under 
the  arch,  into  the  great 
cave.  Here  you  are  full 
in  view  of  the  cascade, 
which  rushes  out  of  a  hole 
in  the  north  corner  of  the 
gloomy  cavity.  Rocks, 
covered  with  black  moss, 
rise  to  the  height  of  120 
feet;  and  the  trees,  meet¬ 
ing  nearly  over  the  top, 
add  to  the  gloom  and 
horror  of  the  place.  The 
cascade,  however,  absorbs  all  the  attention.  The  exact 
height  of  the  north  corner  of  the  cave  is  40  yards,  and 
the  aperture  whence  the  water  issues  is  11  yards  from 
the  top,  the  fall  making  a  clear  leap  of  29  yards,  or  S7 


feet,  upon  a  large  flat  rock  at  the  bottom,  with  a  deaf¬ 


ening  noise,  and  a  concussion  which  makes  the  earth 

seem  to  tremble.  Between 
the  spectator  and  the  cas¬ 
cade  is  a  fragment  of  rock, 
suspended  by  its  opposite 
angles  touching  the  sides 
of  the  crevice.  When  the 
sun  shines,  a  small,  but 
vivid  rainbow  is  formed  in 
the  thick  spray,  which 
continues  about  two  hours 
at  mid-day.  After  heavy 
rains  the  water  pours  into 
this  cave  on  all  sides.  All 


around,  thousands  of  streamlets,  some  as  small  as  the 
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running  of  a  tap,  others  copious  as  a  mill-race,  hurl 
themselves  into  the  boiling  cavity,  which,  unable  to 
carry  off  the  deluge,  is  sometimes  full,  and  flows  over 
its  bounds. 

Gingle  Pot  is  a  natural  chasm  in  the  bed  of  the 
rock,  about  23  yards  long,  -3  yards  broad,  and  16 
yards  deep,  200  yards  south  of  Weathercote.  At  its 
southren  extremity  is  a  passage  leading  to  the  stream, 
which  loses  itself  in  that  cave.  When  a  stone  is  cast 
down,  it  produces  a  peculiarly  hollow  and  gingling  sound, 
from  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Gingling  Cave  in  Greg- 
areth,  it  derives  its  name.  During  floods,  the  water  boils 
out  of  this  hole.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice, 
and  is  hidden  from  view  by  trees. 

Hurtle  Pot  is  a  dismal,  gloomy  hole  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  perpendicular  rocks,  which  overhang  a 
deep  dark  pool  of  water.  The  descent  to  the  edge  of 
this  pool  is  by  a  steep  and  slippery  path ;  and  whenever 
you  speak,  or  throw  in  a  pebble,  your  ears  are  assailed 
by  uncommon  noises,  wdiilst  your  nostrils  are  affected 
by  unpleasant  odours  from  the  ramps  and  other  weeds 
that  grow  plentifully  about  its  sides,  and  the  rank  va¬ 
pours  that  exhale  from  the  black  abyss  beneath.  The 
depth  of  the  pool,  by  accurate  measurement,  is  27  feet. 
A  curious  phenomenon  occurs  in  this  cavern,  caused  by 
the  glutting  of  the  water  against  the  surface  of  rocks, 
after  heavy  rains.  A  singular  noise  is  heard  to  proceed 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  the  country  folks 
call  “  The  Hurtlepot  Boggart,”  or  the  “  Fairy  Churn.” 

The  Chapel-i’-th’-Dale  is  80  yards  below  Hurtle 
Pot.  This  church  in  the  wilderness  is  a  very  humble 
structure,  and  its  situation  is  so  beautifully  described 
by  the  erudite  author  of  “  The  Doctor” — now  known. 
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as  it  was  always  surmised,  to  be  Dr.  Southey — that  we 
cannot  help  quoting  him  : — “  A  hermit  who  could  wish 
his  grave  to  be  as  quiet  as  his  cell,  could  find  no  better 
resting-place.  On  three  sides  there  was  an  irregular 
low  stone  wall,  rather  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  sacred 
ground,  than  to  enclose  it ;  on  the  fourth  it  was  bounded 
by  a  brook,  whose  waters  proceed  by  a  subterranean 
channel  from  Weathercote  Cave.  Two  or  three  alders 
and  rowan  trees  hung  over  the  brook,  and  shed  their 
leaves  and  seeds  into  the  stream.  Some  bushy  hazels 
grew  at  intervals  along  the  lines  of  the  walls,  and  a  few 
ash  trees  as  the  wind  had  sown  them.  To  the  east  and 
west  some  fields  adjoined  it,  in  that  state  of  half- cultiva¬ 
tion  which  gives  a  human  character  to  solitude ;  to  the 
south,  on  the  other  side  the  brook,  the  common,  with  its 
limestone  rocks  peering  everywhere  above  ground,  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  foot  of  Ingleborough.  A  craggy  hill, 
feathered  with  birch,  sheltered  it  from  the  north.  The 
turf  was  as  soft  and  fine  as  that  of  the  adjoining  hills ; 
it  was  seldom  broken,  so  scanty  was  the  population  to 
which  it  was  appropriated ;  scarcely  a  thistle  or  a  nettle 
deformed  it,  and  a  few  tomb- stones  which  had  been 
•  placed  there,  were  now  themselves  half  buried.  The 
sheep  came  over  the  wall  when  they  listed,  and  sometimes 
took  shelter  in  the  porch  from  the  storm.  Their  voices, 
and  the  cry  of  the  kite  wheeling  above,  were  the  only 
sounds  which  were  heard  there,  except  when  the  single 
bell,  which  hung  in  its  niche  over  the  entrance,  tinkled 
for  service  on  the  Sabbath-day,  or,  with  a  slower  tongue, 
gave  notice  that  one  of  the  children  of  the  soil  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  earth  from  whence  he  sprung.” 

Gate  kirk  Cave. — This  beautiful  cavern  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Weathercote.  It  has  two  en- 
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trances,  one  north  and  another  south.  There  is  another 
passage  from  the  south-west,  which  has  been  likened  to 
an  orchestra.  The  main  branch  of  the  Greet  runs 
through  this  cave.  The  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are 
in  the  greatest  profusion  and  perfection.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  roof  is  hung  with  grotesque  shapes  in 
stone;  and  the  ledge  on  the  western  side  is  like  an 
image-maker’s  shop,  so  full  is  it  of  stalagmites  of  every 
variety  of  form.  There  are  several  alleys  branching  off 
the  main  passage.  The  water  issues  from  the  cavern  in 
a  deep,  clear,  and  strong  stream,  and  is  broken  into  a 
succession  of  cascades  and  eddies,  shaded  by  weeping 
willows  and  mountain  ash,  until  it  loses  itself  amongst 
a  group  of  rocks. 

Douk  Cave  is  similar  to  Weathercote,  but  not 
heightened  by  anything  so  vast  or  sublime.  It  is  longer 
and  wider,  but  not  so  deep ;  and  it  lacks  the  grand  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  latter,  the  waterfall,  though  there  is  a  small 
cascade  issuing  from  the  cavern.  To  get  into  this 
cavern,  it  is  necessary  to  climb  up  the  face  of  the  cas¬ 
cade  ;  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  long  narrow  passage 
with  a  lofty  roof. 

Catknot  Hole  is  a  small  cavern  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  Weathercote,  and  half  a  mile  from 
Gearstones.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Great 
Colm  or  Cam.  The  river  Ribble  runs  past  the  mouth 
of  this  cave ;  and  its  romantic  cascades  and  precipices 
are  worthy  of  observation. 

Alum  Pot  lies  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  village 
of  Selside.  It  is  a  most  awful  looking  abyss,  at  least 
50  yards  in  circumference,  and  has  been  measured  to  the 
depth  of  165  feet,  or  55  yards,  43  feet  of  which  were  in 
water,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  dry  season. 
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Long  Churn  is  a  little  farther  up  the  mountain  to 
the  right  of  Alum  Pot.  All  the  beautiful  stalactites 
with  which  this  cavern  so  much  abounded,  have  been 
removed  by  cart  loads  to  build  artificial  grottos. 

Dicken  Pot  is  a  long  passage  running  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  Long  Churn,  and  it  terminates  in  a  lofty 
dome  called  “  St.  Paul’s.” 

Ingleborough. — This  noble  mountain  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  country. 
From  every  part  its  table  land  is  seen  cleaving  the  skies; 
and  an  ascent  upon  its  summit,  on  a  clear  day,  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  excursions  that  can  be  undertaken. 
It  stands  upon  a  base  of  at  least  thirty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  its  highest  elevation  is  2361  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  views  from  the  top  are  splendid. 
The  wThole  extent  of  country  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  with  the  Irish  Sea  in  the  west,  can  be  distinctly 
traced  as  in  a  map.  In  the  north-west,  the  confused 
heaps  of  mountains  in  the  Lake  district,  with  their  gro¬ 
tesque  outlines,  terminate  the  prospect,  at  a  distance  of 
50  miles.  Westwards,  it  is  closed  in  by  the  blending  of 
sea  and  sky.  Southwards,  after  following  the  indented 
shores  of  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Welsh  mountains  lift  their 
broken  summits  across  the  horizon.  In  the  east  and 
north-east,  black  and  irregular  hills,  and  deeply-indented 
valleys,  soon  terminate  the  prospect.  The  plain  on  the 
top  is  about  a  mile  round;  and  near  the  western  edge  is 
a  tower,  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  a  fire-beacon. 
It  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  “  Hospice .”  Though 
it  has  only  been  built  about  30  years,  it  is  now  nearly 
in  ruins.  Several  springs  rise  near  the  summit,  which 
generally  lose  themselves  in  deep  chasms  in  the  sides, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Mier  Gill.  There  are 
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a  number  of  cavities  all  over  the  mountain,  resembling 
inverted  cones;  the  most  remarkable  is  “Barefoot  Wives’ 
Hole,”  a  large  funnel-shaped  pit,  50  yards  in  diameter, 
and  about  26  yards  deep.  It  is  always  dry,  the 
water  which  may  flow  into  it  being  swallowed  amongst 
the  loose  stones  at  the  bottom.  These  pits  are  said  to 
be  similar  to  those  found  on  the  Mounts  Etna  and  Ve¬ 
suvius.  Ingleborough,  or  “  The  Station  of  Fire,”  has 
doubtless  been,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  place  of 
defence,  and  a  beacon  of  “  smoke  by  day  and  fire  by 
night  ”  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  any  irruption 
or  insurrection  to  the  surrounding  castelli  and  encamp¬ 
ments. 


Soft  twilight  hues  are  blending  o’er  thee  now, 

Hill  of  my  native  vale  ;  ’mid  cloudless  skies 
Thy  giant  cliffs  in  peaceful  grandeur  rise, 

And  the  light  mists  are  wreathed  round  thy  brow ; 
Erewhile  the  thunder  cloud’s  abiding  place 

Where  closed  the  elements  in  fearful  strife — 

Yet  of  its  ravages  the  tempest  rife 
With  desolation,  there  has  left  no  trace 
Distinguishable  ’neath  the  purple  vest 
Of  Ev’ning,  now  thy  form  enveloping. 

Like  thine,  the  Wanderer’s  eve  with  peace  be  blest, 
The  troubles  o’er  Life’s  dark  day  chequering : 

And  Hope  to  cheer  him,  still  in  mercy  given, 

Then  gently  guide  him  to  her  native  heaven.* 


In  the  Parochial  Chapel  of  Ingleton, — a  village 
situate  on  the  confines  of  the  West- Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  and  on  a  lofty  bank  of  the  Greeta,  one  of  the 


*  For  this  and  the  preceding  Sonnet  on  Ravenwray,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  a  Reverend  Vicar — a  school-fellow,  class-fellow,  and, 
through  life,  a  dear  friend  of  ours — who  lived  beloved — close  by  the 
scenery  he  so  well  portrays — and  died  alike  lamented  by  all,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  He  was  the  only  man  we  have  known  who 
had,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  “the  good  word”  of  every  body.  To 
him  we  are  also  beholden  for  the  description  of  the  Norman  Font  in 
Ingleton  Church,  as  well  as  for  being  instrumental  in  the  bringing 
out  of  a  drawing  of  it  by  a  Yorkshire  artist,  Mr.  Binns,  of  Halifax 
— as  accurate  as  his  portraits :  we  can  give  it  no  higher  panegyric. 
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tributaries  of  the  Lune, — stands  a  Norman  Font— a 
venerable  relic  of  those  bygone  times,  when  men  grudged 
neither  the  best  of  their  wealth  nor  of  their  work  in 
honour  of  Him  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  and 
though  long  thrown  aside  to  make  room  for  a  nonde¬ 
script  pillar  and  basin,  it  is  now  restored  to  its  former 
sacred  uses,  and,  as  its  value  is  more  justly  appreciated, 
it  will  doubtless  be  carefully  preserved. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  of  the  later  Norman  period, 
and  its  date  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  ornamental  sculpture  is  of  a 
rich  and  elaborate  character  ;  and  the  sculptor’s  aim  has 
been  to  represent  some  of  the  earlier  incidents  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.  In  the  central  compartments,  as  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  print,*  we  see  the  Virgin  seated  with  the 
Infant  Saviour  on  her  knees, — Joseph  with  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  his  trade  as  carpenter,  being  on  the  right  hand, 
— and  on  her  left  the  Eastern  Magi  are  approaching  wdth 
their  offerings.  The  massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  then 
represented, — with  the  cruel  Herod  giving  his  orders  for 
their  destruction, — and  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
with  an  expression  of  grief  in  her  countenance  very  effec¬ 
tively  portrayed.  The  youthful  figure  on  the  side  of 
Joseph  may  be  intended  for  the  Baptist;  but  the  remain¬ 
ing  personages  are  not  so  clearly  distinguished,  unless 
there  be  some  reference  to  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin . 

These  sculptures  stand  within  a  series  of  interlaced 
arches  on  pillars  of  good  character,  the  latter  being 
cut  away  where  they  would  have  interfered  with  the 
mounted  figures  which  are  introduced.  Over  this  arcade 
is  a  rich  bold  cornice  of  grotesque  heads  alternating 
with  reticulated  knots  of  varied  and  intricate  design. 

*  Binns,  del.  Monkhouse,  lithog.  1844. 
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Of  Ingleton,  we  are  told  by  Barnaby,  an  old  rhymster, 
who  sang  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — 

Pirgus  inest  fano,  fanum  sub  acumine  collis ; 

Collis  ab  elatis  actus  et  auctus  aquis. 

The  poor  man’s  box  is  in  the  temple  set ; 

Church  under  hill,  the  hill  by  waters  beat. 


HALSTEADS,  NEAR  INGLETON. 


Clapham  is  a  sweet  village,  about  four  miles  south  of 
Ingleton,  on  the  Settle  road.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  hence  is  a  cavern,  which,  for  magnitude  and  beauty, 
is  second  to  none  in  the  British  dominions.  It  may  be 
visited  on  application  to  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  the  guide,  who 
resides  near  the  church.  The  walk  to  it  is  delightful, 
the  road  leading  through  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Ingle- 
borough,  the  residence  of  J.  W.  Farrer,  Esq.,  Master  in 
Chancery.  The  path  lies  for  a  short  distance  on  the 
margin  of  a  small  artificial  lake,  and  then  turning  to  the 
left,  enters  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  lofty,  precipitous 
hills,  abounding  in  tremendous  scars. 

At  length  you  arrive  at  “  Ingleborough  Cave.” 
The  entrance  is  at  the  base  of  an  immense  precipice  of 
limestone,  and  forms  a  wide  low  arch,  which  gradually 
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narrows  for  about  six  yards,  where  there  is  an  iron 
grating  and  a  gate,  kept  constantly  locked,  save  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  visitors.  To  describe  the  interior 
of  this  cave  is  impossible — no  language  can  convey  an 
idea  of  its  beauties — and  the  journey  through  it  is  so 
free  from  danger,  that  little  children  may  go  to  the  end 
of  it  with  impunity.  For  the  first  200  yards,  the  roof 
gradually  lowers,  from  about  fifteen  to  five  feet.  The 
surface  is  groined  and  crossed  like  elaborate  gothic  work, 
but  the  petrifactions  are  mostly  of  a  dusky  hue,  though 
of  every  variety  of  form  and  size.  This  portion  is  called 
the  “Old  Cave.”  It  was  only  in  1837  or  1838  that 
access  was  gained  into  the  “New  Cave,”  by  letting  off 
the  water.  Now,  however,  it  is  a  stupendous  cavern, 
said  to  be  1000  yards  in  length,  forming  a  succession  of 
chambers,  lobbies,  &c.,  adorned  with  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  of  infinite  variety,  single  and  grouped.  A 
small  stream  of  water  flows  through  it,  which  tends  to 
keep  the  air  in  agitation,  and  a  path  has  been  raised  the 
whole  way,  so  that  visitors  may  walk  through  perfectly 
dry.  The  utmost  care  is  very  properly  taken  to  prevent 
visitors  from  injuring  the  petrifactions,  which  have  been 
and  are  forming  the  most  beautiful  natural  curiosity 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  A  little  farther  up  the 
glen  is  “Crow  Gill,”  a  crevice  in  the  mountain,  similar 
to  Easgill  Kirk. 

Settle  may  be  approached  by  two  routes,  each  of 
which  is  interesting.  The  first  is  by  the  common  road, 
including  Buckhaw  Brow,  and  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing 
Well :  of  which  Barnaby  sang — 

Ibi  vena  prope  vise 
Fluit,  refluit,  nocte,  die  ; 

Neque  norunt  unde  vena, 

An  a  sale  vel  arena. 
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Near  to  th’  way  as  a  traveller  goes, 

A  fine  fresh  spring  both  ebbs  and  flows; 

Neither  know  the  learned  that  travel, 

What  procures  it — salt  or  gravel. 

Since  those  days,  this  phenomenon  has  been  attributed 
not  to  “  salt  or  gravel/’  but  to  the  action  of  a  syphon 
which  Nature  herself  has  constructed  in  the  cliffs  above. 
The  other  road  to  Settle,  by  Cross  Streets,  leads  the  tourist 
through  the  retired  hamlet  of  Lawkland,  with  its  fine 
old  hall,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Inglebys  from  that  period. 
By  this  latter  route,  the  road  lies  through  the  town  of 
Giggleswick,  in  the  church-yard  of  which  is  the  burial- 
place  of  Archdeacon  Paley.  Half  a  mile  from  Giggles¬ 
wick  is  Settle,  a  flourishing  town — the  mart  of  the 
Craven  district.  A  handsome  Town  Hall  has  lately 
been  erected  here,  which  contains  an  extensive  library, 
and  an  excellent  news-room.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  place  is  an  enormous  rock,  called  Castle- 
ber,  which  raises  its  brusque  front  over  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  town,  and  seems  to  threaten  it  with  de¬ 
struction.  At  its  base  are  various  shady  serpentine 
walks,  and  seats ;  and  the  summit  is  easily  ascended  by 
a  pathway  cut  in  the  rock.  Here  a  succession  of  very 
beautiful  views  is  obtained  of  the  valley  of  the  Ribble, 
with  Penny gant  in  the  north,  and  Pendlehill  in  the 
south  ;  wrhile,  to  the  north-west,  the  top  of  Ingleborough 
is  just  seen  rising  behind  the  rugged  summit  of  the  hill 
above  Mains  Park. 

Proceeding  northwards,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ribble,  through  the  palace-village  of  Stackhouse,  the 
tourist  will  be  highly  pleased  with  the  romantic  scenery 
of  the  valley.  After  travelling  within  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Little  Stainforth,  we  come  to  an  old  door- 
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way  in  the  wall  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  that,  and  over  a  stile  in  another  wall  which 
runs  off  at  right  angles,  and  then  turning  to  the  left  for 
about  fifty  yards,  there  are  a  few  scattered  stones  lying 
around  a  sort  of  natural  drain.  This  is  called  “  Robin 
Hood’s  Mill and  if  the  ear  is  put  to  the  aperture,  as 
closely  as  possible,  a  sound  as  of  rumbling  machinery  is 
distinctly  heard. 

From  hence,  proceed  through  Little  Stainforth  to 
Stainforth  Force,  which  lies  about  fifty  yards  south 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Ribble.  This  pretty  cascade  is 
formed  by  a  succession  of  steppes  or  ledges  in  the  strata 
which  form  the  bed  of  the  river,  until  it  ends  in  a  fall 
of  six  or  seven  feet. 

Proceed  to  Stainforth,  and  inquire  the  road  to 

Catterick  Force,  a  splendid  waterfall,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village.  This  spot  is  similar  in  detail  to 
Easgill,  but  having  a  perpetual  supply  of  water,  its  effect 
is  always  sublime. 

We  are  now  on  our  nearest  route  to  Malham  and 
Gordale.  The  road  lies  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
for  about  six  miles,  when  we  come  to  Malham  Tarn,  a 
fine  mountain  lake,  well  stored  with  trout  of  consi¬ 
derable  size  and  delicate  flavour.  Two  miles  farther  is 

Malham  Cove,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  preci¬ 
pices  which  can  be  conceived.  It  stretches  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  valley,  forming  a  natural  barricade  of 
stone  of  every  variety  of  shade,  nearly  300  feet  high. 
A  stream  of  water — the  source  of  the  Aire — flows  from 
a  small  cavity  at  its  base.  When  viewed  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  immense  ruin,  being 
apparently  pierced  with  ornamental  windows  and  door¬ 
ways. 
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Was  the  aim  frustrated  by  force  or  guile, 

When  giants  scooped  from  out  the  rocky  ground 
—  Tier  under  tier — this  semicifque  profound  ? 

(Giants — the  same  who  built  in  Erin’s  isle 
That  causeway  with  incomparable  toil !) 

O,  had  this  vast  theatric  structure  wound 
With  finished  sweep  into  a  perfect  round. 

No  mightier  work  had  gained  the  plausive  smile 
Of  all-beholding  Phoebus  !  But,  alas, 

Vain  earth  !  —  false  world !  —  Foundations  must  be  laid 
In  Heaven ;  for,  ’mid  the  wreck  of  is  and  was, 

Things  incomplete  and  purposes  betrayed 
Make  sadder  transits  o’er  truth’s  mystic  glass 
4  Than  nobler  objects  utterly  decayed. 

Wordsworth. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  Cove  is  the  village  of  Malham, 
and  another  mile  brings  us  to 

Gordale. — In  writing  of  this  stupendous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  work  of  Nature,  to  which  nothing  in  Britain  is 
comparable,  language  must  fail  to  describe,  and  imagi¬ 
nation  cease  to  conceive.  To  direct  the  curious  traveller 
into  the  gorge,  and  there  leave  him  to  his  own  sensations, 
is  all  we  can  do.  The  approach  is  through  a  rocky  ra¬ 
vine,  (strewn  with  immense  fragments,  and  intersected 
by  one  or  two  small  streams,)  which  gradually  narrows 
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GORDALE. 


and  grows  more  gloomy  as  we  progress.  The  rocks  on 
each  side  rise  to  an  enormous  height,  and  are  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  kites  and  ravens.  At  length,  on  turning 
round  an  awful-looking,  precipitous  shoulder  of  rock, 
the  horrors  of  the  dismal  gorge,  and  the  almost  closing 
precipices,  burst  upon  the  sight ;  whilst  the  din  of  the 
foaming  waters,  and  the  rushing  of  the  winds  through 

the  narrow  crevice,  heigh¬ 
ten  the  terror  of  the  scene, 
which  is  still  further  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  cliff  240  feet 
high,  'which  threatens  every 
moment  to  hurl  destruction 
on  the  heads  of  those  who 
stand  underneath  its  seem¬ 
ing-ever-falling  bulk.  An 
adventurous  person  may 
climb  above  the  lower  fall 
to  another,  which  rushes 
from  a  round  aperture  in 
the  cliffs  above.  The  whole 
may  also  be  surveyed  from  the  top. 
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At  early  dawn,  or  rather  when 'the  air 
Glimmers  with  fading  light,  and  shadowy  Eve 
Is  busiest  to  confer  and  to  bereave, 

Then,  pensive  votary  !  let  thy  feet  repair 
To  Gordale- chasm,  terrific  as  the  lair 
Where  the  young  lions  crouch  ;  —  for  so,  by  leave 
Of  the  propitious  hour,  thou  may’st  perceive 
.  The  local  Deity,  with  oozy  hair 
And  mineral  crown,  beside  his  jagged  urn, 

Recumbent :  Him  thou  may’st  behold,  who  hides 
His  lineaments  by  day,  yet  there  presides, 

Teaching  the  docile  waters  how  to  turn  ; 

Or,  if  need  be,  impediment  to  spurn, 

And  force  their  passage  to  the  salt-sea  tides  ! 

Wordsworth. 

Leaving  Gordale,  we  follow  the  course  of  the  stream 
for  about  half  a  mile,  when  we  are  shewn  a  very  pretty 
cascade,  which  falls  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  close  by  a 
natural  cavity  in  the  rock,  called  “  Janet’s  Cave.”  We 
then  visit  the  River  Head,  a  series  of  powerful  springs, 
and  at  length  arrive  at  Kirkby  Malham,  where  there  is  a 
fine  old  church. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  curiosities  in  the  Districts 
of  Lonsdale  and  Ewcross  :  although  the  tourist  may  and 
will  find  many  others  of  less  note,  perhaps  as  beautiful. 
Our  object,  however,  has  been  merely  to  direct  him  to 
the  leading  features  of  the  landscape,  leaving  him  to  find 
out  the  rest  by  his  own  tact  and  taste.  Having  derived 
much  pleasure  and  profit  from  our  visits  to  these  scenes, 
we  should  wish  all  men  to  participate  with  us  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  spring  from  a  review  of  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  Creation — 

“  And  look  from  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.” 

_  %  %  ». 

We  regret  that  the  Author  of  the  preceding  article,  in  consequence 
of  his  now  residing  at  a  distance,  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  re  ¬ 
vising  it,  and  of  sanctioning,  or  dissenting  from,  the  introduction 
of  some  trifling  additions  which  have  been  made  in  this  edition. 
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In  conclusion,  we  append  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Westall,  prefacing 
his  Views  of  the  Caves — a  series  of  effective  and  accurate  aquatints, 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated : 

<£  The  rocks  in  which  these  Caves  are  formed  are  com¬ 
posed  of  coarse  limestone  and  marble,  of  various  kinds 
and  colours,  which  generally  run  in  horizontal  strata, 
from  three  to  six  feet  wide  :  the  lowest  is  of  a  very  fine 
quality,  particularly  the  black,  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
vein  in  Yordas  Cave,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  got 
at  than  at  Dent,  where  it  is  worked  with  great  success. 

“  This  bed  of  calcareous  rock  is  probably  connected 
with  that  in  Derbyshire,  as  the  same  kind  of  marine 
petrifactions  of  animals,  no  longer  known  to  exist,  occur 
in  both.  It  is  called  transition  or  mountain  limestone, 
and  caves  are  found  in  the  same  kind  of  rock  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

“  These  Caves  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  water 
forcing  its  way  through  natural  fissures,  and  carrying  the 
softer  or  broken  parts  of  the  rock  with  it,  as  streams  are 
found  invariably  to  run  through  them  all.” 
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